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Citrus Fruits

are planted. This allows the roots and the water to get
through and may sometimes make otherwise undesirable
land available for citrus trees.
Of the two most common conditions, a light surface
soil over heavy clay subsoil is more to be desired than a
heavy clay surface soil over sand or gravel.
The ideal soil is a rich, nearly level, friable, easily worked
loam, eight or more feet deep, growing gradually lighter as
the depth increases. This not only provides a great store-
house of plant food, but a great reservoir to hold water.
Alkali soils commonly occur on the floors of the valleys
where it is usually too frosty for citrus trees. Occa-
sionally, however, the question arises as to the suscepti-
bility of citrus trees to alkali. Where the soil contains
two-tenths of one per cent of total salts, the trees are
likely to be injuriously affected. A total salt content
of less than one-tenth of one per cent is usually con-
sidered safe. These figures will be found to vary some,
however, according to the proportions of the different
salts which taken together are known as "alkali," some of
which (such as sodium carbonate) are much more injurious
than others.
So-called acid soils are very rare in the citrus districts of
the West. They are more apt to occur in wet, swampy
land, or in recently cleared forest soil, where there is a
large amount of vegetable matter in the ground. Such a
condition can be definitely determined by chemical
analysis. Soil acidity is easily corrected by an application
of lime.
The question of the disposition of waste water is an im-
portant one, as in many places there are stringent laws